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clay’s Apology was in the library ;—querying of|not members of our Society, who held a meeting, 
him, ‘ Didst thou never read it?’ He replied, ‘No.|and he believed would be very glad to see us. I 
But, there is a man near where [ live, who has be-|thought upon the subject, and fecling my mind 
come crazy by reading it, so that our priest has|strongly turned toward them, concluded to appoint 
advised us not to have any discourse with him.’ |a mecting in the house where they usually met. 
“When we were about to part, I inquired of|Our proposal was heard with gladness, and they 
him where this crazy man lived, and he told me|exerted themselves to spread the notice in different 
we should pass through the town on our way to|directions among the new settlers, so that about 
Coos. I took his name, and on the day following|the middle of the day a large number assembled, 
called at the door of his house, and inquired, be-|and the Master of our assemblies was graciously 
fore getting off our horses, if he were at home. A|pleased to bless the opportunity. Several who were 
woman who came to the door, said he was not;|present soon after joined the society, and a meet- 
on which the Friend who was with me proposed |ing was settled according to the order of Friends, 
going on; but I said, I had rather stop and go} which has continued ever since. Several came forth 
into the house, suspecting the woman did not speak|in the ministry, and have been useful labourers in 
the truth. When we went in and sat down, the|the good cause. Our stay with them was short, as 
man came from another room, and sat down by us,|we had a prospect of attending the Monthly Meet- 
appearing very serious. I informed him that we|ing at Ferrisburgh, which we reached in season. 
were strangers in the country, and wished to know| ‘‘ Here I met my brother-in-law, Stephen Keese, 
if he could inform us, where any of the people| who, with several men and women Friends from 
called Quakers lived. He replied, that he had|Peru, had crossed Lake Champlain in an open 
heard there were some of that people living twenty |canoe, to attend this Monthly Meeting, to which 
or thirty miles to the northward, but had no know-|they belong. We were rejoiced to see each other, 
ledge of them, except from report—and then ask-|and mutually refreshed in the meeting, through the 
ed, ‘ Are you of that people?’ I answered that we|kindness and condescension of our dear Lord, who, 
the lion-like spirit prevails. On our way from the|were; on which he arose and took down Barclay’s|for the encouragement of his immediate followers, 
weeting, the Friend who accompanied us as guide| Apology from a shelf, saying, ‘Here is a book I}and all who should believe in his Divine power in 
said, he was fearful the people would conclude he|have read, and my mind has become satisfied with| after ages, declared, ‘ Where two or three are ga- 
had informed me of the differences which existed |the doctrines of the Quakers; but you are the first|thered together in my name, there am I in the 
in that neighbourhood, as I had so plainly struck|of the people I ever saw.’ midst of them.’ In these words he assuredly al- 
at their conduct. This, with the peacefulness of} “The aforesaid woman, who was his wife, now|luded to his Divine power or nature, as the Imma- 
mind I enjoyed, after several days of inward con-|appeared extremely agitated, her countenance be-|nuel, not to his personal appearance in the flesh ; 
flict, revived the belief that I was in the way of|speaking great dissatisfaction with our company,|precious and comforting as this was, when, in the 
my religious duty, and that the Lord had not cast/and upon her husband asking us to have our horses|prepared body he went up and down in the land 
me off; which I sometimes greatly feared, while|put up, and take some victuals ourselves, she hastily | of Judea, healing the sick, and comforting the af- 
labouring under depression of spirits. As I had|replied, ‘there is none for them.’ He very mildly|flicted, and doing his Father’s will. By his Divine 
received no information respecting the state of the|said that they had enough in the house, but we|power he comforted the mourners, and bound up 
meeting, and the people were altogether strangers|excused ourselves, not being willing to increase the|the broken-hearted, as well as alleviated their out- 
to me, I ascribed the favour to the condescending| poor man’s difficulties. He seemed very cheerful, | ward sufferings, in that day; and by the same liy- 
goodness and mercy of my holy Leader, whom [| asking us many questions, and making remarks as|ing baptizing power, the faithful in all after ages 
desired humbly to love and serve, both in heights| he turned to different parts of the Apology, from|have been comforted and saved; for, says he, ‘ Lo, 
and depths.” which we found he was fully convinced of Friends’|I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
“Our dear Friends, Deborah Darby and Re-|principles. He had been a colonel in the militia, | world.’ 
beeca Young, having appointed a meeting at North|but had resigned his office, and was grieved that) “I visited the settlements of Friends on the east- 
Bridge, and none being laid out for me, I staid] bis sons, in opposition to his advice, continued tojern side of the lake, and then went over to Grand 
and attended it with them, and we afterwards had|muster. We saw nothing like his being crazy,|Island, where we had a good meeting with a few 
a very comfortable religious opportunity in the|and found that the priest’s advice arose from his| Friends and others who have settled on that fertile 
family where we dined. Deborah Darby was en-| fears that others might be led away from a depend-|spot. In company with a number of Friends from 
gaged in solemn supplication to the Father of alljence on hi:nself; and such was his influence, that|Ferrisburgh and the island, we embarked in a 
our mercies, that be would be pleased to strengthen | he had persuaded the people to think this poor man|canoe, about two o'clock, P. M., for Peru, on the 
us who were engaged in his service; after which|was in a state of mental aberration, not fit to be| western side of the lake. The wind was light, but 
we parted in near unity. May I ever conduct so|diseoursed with. After spending about an hour|it soon increased and blew hard, which raised the 
as to witness more and more this precious favour.” | with him much to my satisfaction, we proceeded.” | waves so high, that when our tottering bark de- 
After attending several meetings in the prosecu-| Sustained and guided by the Spirit and power|scended into the trough, we could not see the land. 
tion of his religious concern, he gives the following of his divine Master, though often feeling keenly| We however were favoured to reach the shore at 
interesting account, viz: the separation from his wife and children, and| Perry’s landing before night; and being unable to 
“I then proceeded up the Connecticut river to-|many domestic comforts, he was enabled to sur-|hire carriage or horse to convey us, a part of our 
ward Coos, in Vermont, and on the way lodged at|render them all as a sacrifice on the Lord’s altar, | number set out to walk to the settlement of Friends. 
a tavern, where was a pious young man, a travel- and press onward in the work assigned him. In| “We found it extremely difficult to keep the 
ler, who entered into conversation with me on re-|the course of his travels, he lodged at Montpelier,|road in the wilderness, the night being dark, and 
ligious subjects, and expressed his surprise on find-|in Vermont, then containing only two or three|the stars obscured by clouds. By the light of 
ing that I held views respecting war, and on some|small houses besides the inn, where they were ac-|torches, made of the bark of birch trees, we suc- 
points of doctrine, which did not accord with his|commodated. ceeded in making our way until we got within a 
own. I told him I admired that such sentiments| “As we were about to mount our horses in the|short distance of the settlement, when our torches 
should be new to him, as he had informed me he|morning,” says he “ the inn-keeper told me there|were burnt out, and the inhabitants having gene- 
was educated at college, and I understood Bar-|were a few friendly people in the neighbourhood, |rally gone to bed, there was no light in any direc- 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

Respecting a meeting he had at Cumberland, he 
writes : 

“T was led to contrast the different natures of 
the lion and the lamb; showing, that when man is 
actuated by the meekness and gentleness of the 
gospel, comparable to the disposition of the lamb, 
his conduet is very different from what it is, when 
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tion to guide our steps. While consulting what to 
do in this awkward situation, the noise of geese 
convinced us that we were near the habitations of 
men; and one of our company ballooing, we were 
answered by a voice not far off, and by calling and 
responding, we made our way through the wilder- 
ness to a house, where we were kindly received, 
and sheltered from the rain, which soon began to 
fall. 

“ Next morning I walked to Stephen Keese’s, 
and met with my beloved sister Ruth his wife. 
Although they had moved from a comfortable re- 
sidence, and in conformity with the custom of new 
settlers, lived in a log-house, yet they seemed to 
enjoy their home pleasantly. We were truly glad 
to see each other, and after having a mecting at 
the house of John Keese, senior, we set out with a 
view of getting back to Grand Island, the same day. 
But on reaching the shore, we had to relinquish 
the prospect, as the waves were running exceedingly 
high. We therefore walked to Plattsburg, where 
we found accommodations for the night, and the 
following day returned to the island, and thence to 
Ferrisburgh, having but one meeting on the way. 
From Ferrisburgh, I rode home, it being in the 
fall of 1795. 

“ Frequently in the course of my visit to these 
new settlements, the recollection of my home and 
the dear and tender connexions [ had left there, 
greatly affected my mind, and on one occasion, be- 
ing seated on a log in the woods, in a very pensive 
mood, I took out my almanac, and was looking 
over the time I had been absent from my family, 
thinking also how long it would be ere I saw them, 
when my mind was impressed with a belief, that 1 
must be at home on a certain day, which I mark- 
ed in the book. The belief that I must not let that 
time pass over, without reaching home, continued 
with me, and I accordingly arrived there in sea- 
son, by which means I had the opportunity to see 
my dear father, who was taken from us by death 
in two days after. My being at home at that 
solemn time, was much to his satisfaction, as well 
as my own, he being very desirous of seeing me 
before I arrived. I cannot but believe, that the 
day was pointed out to me by the same Divine 
finger, that pointed out the way and time to pro- 
ceed in the arduous journey ; and have great cause 
to admire the care and kindness of the heavenly 
Shepherd, to whom my heart was filled with 
thanksgivings and praises. I greatly enjoyed the 
company of my beloved wife and tender children, 
for whose support I willingly entered into my bu- 
siness, although bereaved of a parent who had 
been a counsellor to me in my inexperienced days, 
and in maturer years an encourager to dedication 
in the Lord's work.” 

(To be continued.) 





What are Sponges ?—At the last sitting, M. 
Lecoq continued his remarks on sponges, comparing 
the opinions of different naturalists regarding the 
animal or vegetable nature of those productions. 
M. Lecoq himself sides with those who consider them 
in the light of animals, although he still entertains 
great doubts as to the reality of the contractions 
which he thinks he has observed in their oscula, im- 
mediately after water has been pressed out of them. 
As to the spongilla, or freshwater sponge, it putre- 
fies like animal substances when taken out of the 
water. The sca-sponge and spongilla he thinks 
closely allicd to algae, and inclines to the opinion 
that while the sea-sponge prefers the warm waters 
of tropical climates, the fresh-water sponge, on the 
contrary, requires the cold water of lakes and rivers 
in temperate and northern latitudes—DParis Ga- 
lignant. 


Lightning—Disarming a Thunder Cloud. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 

Thunder-clouds are charged with different de- 
grees of intensity, some heavily, some lightly. 
Some sweep over the earth at greater altitude than 
others. Those which hang low discharge their 
contents, whether of water or electricity, with the 
greatest energy. All our thunder-storms, with few 
exceptions, come up from the north-west. Hence 
the conductors should be erected at those points of 
the building with which the cloud will first come 
in contact. ‘This is necessary, because every thun- 
der-cloud is surrounded by an electric atmosphere 
which precedes the cloud itself. This may be easily 
verified by placing the knuckle to the conductor as 
the cloud approaches. Sparks will frequently be 
drawn from it, while the thunder yet rolls in the 
distance, showing the electrical haze has already 
enveloped the building, and that the rod is silentiy 
conducting the fluid into the earth. The rod is 
already performing its functions with the mere 
electrical atmosphere, just as it would seek to do if 
assailed by an explosion from the cloud. But thou- 
sands of rods have been put up by pedlers in direct 
violation of this rule, even when the prominent 
points of the building were in the proper quarter. 
The gable-ends of barns most remote from the ap- 
proaching cloud are selected by them as frequently 
as the proper end. Persons of the highest preten- 
sions in their business of making conductors are 
constantly committing this grievous error. It can- 
not be too speedily and generally corrected. Some 
five years ago a young woman was picking cherries 
in a tree which stood near her father’s house, in 
Warren county, New Jersey. A cloud was seen to 
be approaching, though at a great distance. But 
it was surrounded and preceded by a highly excited 
electrical atmosphere. There was no rain, as the 
cloud was a great way off. Yet persons in the 
neighbourhood saw a flash traverse the air in an 
almost horizontal line, and shatter the tree in which 
the girl was seated, and she was killed. This was 
an unusual occurrence, and yet a similar discharge 
has been seen to leave a cloud, and traverse a great 
distance, until it reached a stream of rarefied air, 
sent up from a barn but recently filled with new 
hay. It followed this stream as a choice conductor, 
struck, and destroyed the barn. 

This preseuce of an electrical atmosphere has 
sometimes exhibited the most remarkable pheno- 
mena. ‘The great lightning storm of Sixth month, 
1848, was especially productive of them. Cooper’s 
extensive rolling-miils at ‘Trenton, N. J., seemed to 
be charged in every part with electricity. Though 
that storm extended over a surface of 700 miles, 


its mighty energies than Trenton. ‘The lightning 
struck the earth there repeatedly. A workman at 
the rolling-mill attempted to lower the iron damper, 
which was connected with iron chains, but he no 
sooner laid his hand on the latter than he received 
a shock which prostrated him. A second workman 
repeated the attempt, and was in turn knocked 
down, while the third also received a severe shock. 
A fireman attempted to stir the melted iron in the 
furnace, but the instant his iron stirrer touched 
the fluid metal he received a violent shock. Other 


mosphere was charged with electricity to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and that chains, bars, furnaces 
and even the melted metal, were silently acting as 
conductors between the cloud and the earth, giving 


yet no place witnessed a more singular display of 


similar facts occurred, showing that the whole at-} 


trical atmosphere which invariably precedes and 
surrounds a thunder-cloud, as against the cloud 
itself. 

The true position to which the rods should be 
affixed having been ascertained as mentioned above, 
the next important question is as to the quantity of 
iron to be used. A wire one-quarter inch thick 
will effectually protect any building, providing 
there be a point of stiff metal set up on every pro- 
minent part, with as many outlets into the ground 
as there are points in the air, the whole being con- 
nected by cross wires extending over the building, 
Galvanized wire is preferable to all others, as it is 
not liable to oxidation. The greater the quantity 
of iron, and the more numerous the outlets, the 
greater the safety. This is in accordance with 
Kranklin’s directions, except that the quantity of 
iron is increased. A large building should have 
some hundreds of feet of rod, and any building 
whatever should have not less than two points and 
two outlets. ‘There is a good reason for this appa- 
rent profusion of iron. Explosions of electricity 
vary in intensity, some being very feeble, while 
others are of awful power. No certain calculation 
can be made as to whether the coming shock will 
be light or heavy; heuce it is prudent to guard 
against the latter, as in doing so we effectually dis- 
arm the former. A light shock will be carried off 
by a single rod without injury; but the discharg- 
ing power of such a rod being uniform with its re- 
ceiving power, because of its single outlet, an ex- 
plosion on its point may occur, charged with so 
prodigious a volume of electricity that the capacity 
of the rod is not great enough to carry it off. 
Herein lies the great danger of an insufficient con- 
ductor. The discharging power being fixed and 
limited, any excess of electricity will leave the con- 
ductor, fly off into the house in search of another, 
whether it be the stove-pipe or the human body, 
and do its deadly work. Innumerable cases where 
such results have followed an excessive discharge 
on a conductor having a single outlet to the earth, 
are on record. Accounts are often published of 
injury to buildings, though protected by conduc- 
tors; but careful examination into the facts of the 
case has invariably shown that though the conductor 
was free from defect, its capacity was tov small to 
break up and carry off a heavy shock. It follows, 
then, that the discharging power of a conductor 
oa be equal to its receiving power; that a build- 
ing should be armed with points on all its prowi- 
bent projections, because no calculation can be made 
on which prominence the shock may fall, that these 
receiving points should have numerous discharging 
|points descending to moisture in the earth, and 
\that the whole should be connected by wires in se- 
veral directions across the roof, so that whichever 
point may happen to receive the shock, will be aided 
by the entire network of metal, in instantly miti- 
gating its intensity by distributing it over a large 
surface, and passing it off by numerous outlets. 
The fluid concentrated in this shock had been pre- 
viously distributed over the surface of an immeuse 
body of clouds. How unreasonable it is to expect 
a single discharging point to pass off the volume 
of electricity accumulated in so great a body of 
vapour. It is for these reasons that the cheap con- 
ductors are found so often mere traps, bringing the 
dangerous element into a building, instead of lead- 
ing it away. 

It is a mistake, as well as a useless expense, to 
put up glass insulators to prevent the lightning from 





out neither shock nor spark unless touched by the|leaving the rod, and passing into the house. No 
unconscious workmen. ‘I'he masses of metal which| flash will quit a properly constructed rod, because 
surrounded the 300 hands employed in the mill, lightning never avoids a good conducting medium 
were so many potent protectors; but the same pre-|to follow a bad one. Hence, the rod being coutl- 
cautions should be used to guard against the elec-|nuous, and the staple not so, iron staples are en- 
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tirely safe. An explosion will shatter glass ones 
jnto fragments, and the sleet and ice of winter will 
as certainly destroy them. As few thunder-clouds 
pass over without discharging their watery con- 
tents, the glass insulators become wet, and while in 
that condition are as good conductors as the iron 
staples. An immense amount of humbug has been 
propagated aniong the people by ignorant pedlers 
engaged in selling rods, on the necessity of glass 
insulators. They have introduced and sold them 
as indispensable to protection, either through entire 
ignorance of their worthlessness, or to enhance the 
profit on their wares. So, also, with respect to gold 


or platinum points, costing several dollars each.) 


These serve no other purpose but to prevent oxida- 
tion. But the point of a lightning rod rarely or 
never oxidates. Its exposure to the air causes it 
todry rapidly. If galvanized iron be used, as re- 
commended for the wire, it will stand for centuries 
uninjured. The great object is to make every pro- 
minent part of the building bristle with points, and 
to supply them with an abundance of outlets to the 
earth, giving to the whole rod a discharging power 
proportioned to, or even greater than its receiving 
power.—V. York Tribune. 





For “The Friend.” 
Extract from the Life of Samuel Neale. 

In relating a visit made by him and William 
Brown, in 1752, to two persons who had joined in 
a separation from Friends, 8. Neale remarks : 

“Satan, the accuser of the brethren, tries all 


ways to disunite from the body, and cause a sepa-| whether he will be able to dircct it, is a doubt. 
Rents and divisions are the strength | bane good rule of making a ‘ will’ and settling out- 


ration. 
his kingdom. And as his insinuations are adapted 
to all persons in their different states, finding out 
the weak side, there he plants his battery, trying 
one temptation after another, sometimes as an angel 
of light, and sometimes (as he really is) as an 
angel of darkness. 

“ But let a faithful examination be entered into, 
and the query raised: Am I influenced by that 
Spirit which governs by love, in the believers? Is 
there no root of self-love or of self-sufficiency? Is 
there no zeal kindled by the accuser of the bre- 
thren, that would introduce contention and discord, 
pride and high-mindedness ? 
that Spirit that baptizes into the one body, and 
makes us one in Christ. No—there would be in 
that bearing and forbearing, a forgetting and for- 
giving; a persuading, and a travailing in soul to 
be of one heart, and to love as brethren. This 
will manifest whose disciples we are, and who is 
our Master.” 


——o~e— 


Influence of Horticulture—Philanthropists are 


beginning to appreciate the reformatory influence of| wisdom, about which we have nothing to say; but 


gardening. Ata late meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, the 
Bishop of Ripon said, that the parish of Skipton, 
in Yorkshire, England, was inhabited principally 
by arude, unrefined, and to a considerable extent, 
immoral population, when — Boyd was appointed 
its rector. ‘The first step he took towards their 
amelioration and improvement was to lay out and 
plant a beautiful flower-garden attached to the ree- 


tory, to which he gave free access to his parishioners 
at all times. 


tages by giving them plants and seeds; and in the 
course of a very few years, this rude population 
was, by the kindly influence of horticulture and 
floriculture, transformed into a most orderly, gentle, 
and refined community— Rural New Yorker. 





This cannot be from | 


He afterwards encouraged some of| natural feelings may not rule in her, but her bet- 
them to ornament the gardens attached to their cot- | ter.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

“ First mo. 17th, 1845.—A few lines in acknow- 
\ledgment of thy several letters of late, would be 
right. I have perceived from thy accounts, that 
best help, at times, has been near, sufficient for the 
occasion. My heart was warmed with gratitude 
‘for the favour, and an engagement felt that thy 
abiding might be low and humble, not reaching 
after even a word which was not in due course of 
fresh feeling and immediately given, so that life 
‘may be administered unto life. Keep little aud 
low, then there is nothing to fear; be contented if 
only a few words be given, more will be given if 
the great Giver sees it is best. He leads safely ; 
this, thou knows; yet to be reminded of what we 
already know, is sometimes a help........ 
The Head of the church is sufficient for his own 
work.” 

“ 26th.—There seems a routine of concerns in 
society and out of it; which, while time and abi- 
lity lasts, we pursue and attend to. If our ‘eye 
be single,’ in the doing, it may be well; but forci- 
bly are we struck with the uncertainty of our time 
here, when those with whom we associate, are sud- 
denly brought low and see their hold on time 
loosened. Our neighbour is very poorly 
|and low from the rupture of a blood-vessel; I feel 
jinterested for him. Poor man! his late comfort- 
able prospects are turned backward; low and 
weak as he is, he sent for to write his will ; 








ward affairs while in health, is not generally 
‘enough regarded. 

“Thy letter received this morning, gives an 
account of the illness of our friend Thomas Kite, | 
we feel much interested about him, I want thee to| 
write soon again. Glad to hear — had been| 
‘down to inquire for him; it was a good omen; so 
|we are watched over, cared for and brought along, 
by our great Caretaker, who willeth not the death 
of any, but that all should return, repent and live. 
That this may be the case with all of us indivi- 
dually, who are in arrears, is my desire.” 

“ 31st.—As regards —, there was not a 
\giving up in early life in honest faithfulness, and 
when people get old, they learn slowly; now as| 
the day is far spent, and the night is approaching, 
\there is no time to waste. I want us, each one, to 
'try to hold on, to look straight before us, with the 
little ‘ faith’ which may, in great mercy, be vouch- 
safed, though under many weaknesses. 

“ Dear Thomas Kite’s escape from us seems to 
'me to be one of those dispensations of inscrutible | 




















ithe lesson it teaches we must remember, ‘ Be ye 


|also ready.’” 

“Third mo. 19th.—I would refer to thy account 
| of *s communication; glad it was in ‘ gospel 
authority ;’ when our preaching is not in ¢hat, and 
the elders and others who sit and listen, cannot 
discover it, we are in a lapsed state as a Society. 
I sincerely hope we may be preserved; some will) 








likely fall off, but, may not the body. Ido feel | 


strong desires for ’s preservation; I want her 








“We have nearly gotten through with the pre- 
‘sent concerns of this place [West-Town,] a deeply | 
interesting ‘concern.’ I have been comforted iu 
finding a united labour for the right order and dis- 
— of this large family through vigilance in 
those immediately interested. I have as to health 





been as sisters and daughters caring for me at 
every turn; so that I have need to mind I am not 
‘ spoiled.’ 

“ Since writing the above, we have breakfasted, 
and at the close, a few verses were read (as usual) 
by —,at the head of a long table of solid 
Friends, (among whom I feel unworthy to be,) but 
as thts privilege has been given, not sought myself, 
[ accept it gratefully. To return to the reading, 
it has seemed so good each time. — isa 
spiritual-minded man, one who strives to live near 
the root of life in himself, so that his movements 
are not superficial.” 

* Fourth month, 1845.—Thou has been so much 
on my mind, dear , latterly that I have thought 
it might be allowable to write unto thee. The 
nearness of feeling remains, which thy visit left 











.|with me; though poor as any one can be, yet | 


did feel such cordial unity, and as time rolls on, 
and provings close are at hand, we naturally re- 
member each other. I am concerned that thou 
and I should never forget the early impressions of 
good; how clear did we see the things we ought to 
do, the path was plain, and our convictions strong, 
great simplicity in all respects was laid on us; 
now, never, never let us forget this ; for we have 
need to fear, the way the current is rolling, [lest] 
we entirely lose or forget the dew of our youth. 
There is something getting in, and in places [has] 
got into our Society, a good deal harder to detect 
and to see by careless observers, than the spirit 
which cighteen years ago rent us; it is a nice, 
easy spirit, very accommodating, full of profession 
of love, has foutd an easier way for enquirers after 
truth; in short, as I heard a dear, aged father in 
the Truth express, ‘It is a religion without the 
cross.’ ‘Thou knowest it, hast seen plenty of it, 
doubtless, to understand me well; now let us mind 
and be watching; sure I am, if I fall, this will 
witness against me.” 

Yearly Meeting account of 1845—“22nd of 
the month, and 3d of the weeck.—Went through 
at this sitting with the reading and consideration 
of the answers to the queries. There was not as 
many remarks on the deficiencies as at some Yearly 
Meetings; yet there were lively and feeling re- 
marks from several Friends. The neglect of reli- 
gious meetings ; the sensible want of true unity ; 
the placing of children out of society, and of 


young women placing themselves in stores and 


other situations, exposed to temptations which they 
were not able to bear; to evade and depart from 
our testimonies in dress and address. This, dear 
J.C. opened in a sensible, feeling manner; saying 
if such, who are obliged to seek a livelihood, would 
place themselves under the care of careful Friends 
either as instructors to the children, or assistants 
in family matters, they would not only be ten- 
derly cared for, but be brought on their way in a 
religious sense. Many in her country were now 
heads of families, and as princesses in our Society, 
who had filled such situations in early life. This 
exercise obtained a feeling in the meeting, which 
[ hope may not be lost. In regard to living within 
the bounds of our circumstances ; there was a good 
sound remark made by one Friend, ‘that by not 
limiting our wants to needful things, our husbands 
and brothers had to keep trudging at the labouring 
oar to support us.’ 

“A lively communication from , at the close 
of last evening's sitting, addressed to some who had 
ventured, thouzh fearfully, to attend this large 
Yearly Meeting; hidden ones, she encouraged 
them, reminding them of the poor widow whom 
the prophet commanded to borrow of her neigh- 





They that speak or write without care, often re-|and strength fared better than I had anticipated ; | bours, vessels, empty vessels, and they were filled ; 


member their own words with sorrow. 


the Friends seem to know my frailty, and have 


it was like a little refreshing shower.” 
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The Works on the Suez Canal. 

This undertaking really is progressing, if we are 
to credit the statement of a correspondent of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, which, as it contains 
some interesting particulars, we translate for the 
benefit of those who feel interested in the extension 
of the French empire in the East. 

“If we were to calculate the amount of the 
works completed up to the present moment, from 
the extent of ground on which the head of the 
canal has been dug, we should be very far from 
forming a correct idea of the operations necessary 
to carry out the undertaking. It is not much, in- 
deed, to dig acanal. The difficulty is to combine 
the means for excavating it so as to remain within 
the estimates. These means once found, it is ne- 
cessary to construct the materiel to transport it to 
the spot, to set up the machinery, and to prepare 
beforehand for the subsistence of numerous work- 
men. This is what the directors in Paris have 
been occupied with, while in Egypt they have been 
completing the preparatory works described in M. 
Lessep’s general report to the shareholders. These 
preliminary works comprise, principally, a wooden 
jetty for the unloading of ships; a light-house, 
work-shops, dwellings for the workmen, the com- 
pany’s servants and the engineers, digging wells 
for giving pure water to the cattle, and for water- 
ing the ground ; the laying down of rails and the 
construction of steam-cranes and other engines. 

“A quarry of stones has been tried at Gebel 
Geneffe, but as the results of this trial are to be 
reserved chiefly for ulterior works, another quarry, 
situated at Mex, to the west of Alexandria, in the 
vicinity of the sea, which offers a ready mode of 
transport, has been opened with the authority of 
the Viceroy. Useful galleries have been dug; rails 
carry the stones from the foot of the road to the 





jetties constructed near the sea, forming a provi- 
sional port, where six ships belonging to the com- 
pany, receive by turns the products of the excava- 
tion. There are not less than five hundred thou- 
sand cubic metres of stone to be extracted from the 
quarries of Mex. The excavation will be conducted 
on a large scale as soon as the ma¢eriel, now on its 
way out, shall arrive. This materdel is composed 
of steam-cranes for lifting the stones from the | 
quarry into the wagons, of other steam-cranes for 
loading the ships, of eighty wagons and two hun- 
dred tons of rails. A veritable flotilla will be em- 
ployed in the transport of stones to Port Said, at 
the mouth of the canal, and it is calculated that 
this flotilla will carry not less than a million of tons 
in the space of fifteen months. The expenses of 
excavation and of transport are estimated at eight 
francs and a half per cubic metre; and, according 
to the estimate of the international commission, 
these expenses had been estimated at fourteen 
francs the cubic metre. The excavation of the 
quarries of Mex will therefore save five and a half 
francs per metre. 

“At Port Said, at the entrance to the canal on 
the Mediterranean side, twelve sand-shovels have 
been mounted ; others are on their voyage out. In 
order to estimate the services expected of these 
machines, the nature of the ground must be taken 
into consideration. In disembarking on the 
isthmus, on the Mediterranean side, there is a 
tongue of sand which is very narrow, and beyond 
which extends the Lake Menzaleh. This lake is 
filled partly by the waters of the sea, which pass 
over the tongue of sand, and partly by those of 
the Nile, at the time of the overflowing of that 
river. The water is very low at the ebb; and as 
it is exposed to the evaporation caused by the in- 
tense heat of the sun, it is saturated with salt. It 
becomes sweeter, on the other hand, at the over- 


which has not the less been used with advantage 


flow, or neap tide. During the heats of summer, 
it was scarcely practicable to use these sand-shovels 
in this great marsh, transformed as it was into a 
sort of salt-pit. The cauldrons would have been 


tom of the cutting will only have to cast the ex- 
cavated earth upon the endless cloth, for it to be 
carried and discharged at the upper extremity of 
the slope, where the wagons will be ready to re- 


burnt, and rendered useless. Any how, the loss of} ceive it and carry it further. Thus the cutting of 


the ship Jason, which was transporting a portion 
of the motors, would necessarily have retarded the 
employment of the dredging-boats. Two have 
been tried, with small results. The time has not 
been lost, however; for, instead of concentrating 
all the efforts of the workmen on the complete 
equipment of three or four of these apparatus, 
they have been employed in riveting the twelve 
shells which are now ready to receive the new 
motors. 

“‘At present the overflowing of the Nile has 
commenced ; the lake is filling with sweet water. 
The twelve dredging-machines (or sand-shovels) 
may now act without danger of too strong salt in- 
crustations at the moment the most propitious for 
employing them. 
kind of threshold or little mound, about four leagues 
in length, which must be removed. It is a very 
delicate operation; not that it presents any diffi- 
culty, but because it will be necessary to do it 
economically. This problem has been resolved by 
the chief contractor, M. Hardon, in the following 
manner :—The height of the ground to be removed 
in order to reach the bottom of the canal, which 
has been provisionally dug at two metres and a 
half, is from twenty-two to twenty-three metres. 
Four different apparatus have been adopted to effect 
this. Simple as they are, they have, nevertheless, 
required very serious study. The first four metres 
from the surface will be excavated by an ingenious 
and, we believe, new machine. It consists of a 


‘sort of cross, of which the two arms form a see- 


saw; one of these arms descends to the ground 
and hooks on to a wheel-barrow which the work- 
men fill with earth. The arm rises, and the wheel- 
barrow thus raised runs upon an iron cord which 
carries it to a considerable distance, where it is 
emptied. It then returns by means of the same 
movement of the see-saw to the point whence it 
started, and is again filled and goes through the 
same process. ‘The use of this machine will enable 


the workmen to remove the earth with as much! 


promptitude as economy, to a distance of a hun- 
dred and fifty metres from the banks of the canal. 
One hundred and twenty-five of these apparatus 
will soon be in full play. 

“The next five metres will be dug by means of 
an apparatus, which appears quite primitive, but 


in the works of Paris. It consists of a beam fixed 
upright in the earth, and surmounted by a pulley. 
On this pulley turns a rope, at each of the ends of 
which a man and a wheelbarrow are made fast. 


One of these wheel-barrows is filled at the foot of 


the cutting, while the other is emptied at the sum- 
mit. The movement of the full barrow which 
ascends, is facilitated by the traction of the bar- 
row which descends—a traction which is the less 
difficult, as it operates naturally by the downward 
motion. 

“ The next six feet which follow, and make in 
all fifteen feet in depth of open cutting in the whole 
of the extent to be cut, will be executed by means 
of a piece of mechanism composed of several end- 
less linen straps, superposed so as to carry the 
earth to the height of the brink of the cutting. 
These endless straps are a series of godets metal- 
liques, (metallic cups,) into which the earth is 
thrown, and which, turning upon themselves by the 
movement given to them, somewhat like the leather 
straps of steam-cngines, carry the stuff where it is 


intended to be thrown. The workmen at the bot- 


the soil will be carried to a depth sufficiently great, 
so that the dredging-shovels, in their turn, may 
finish the piercing, and open the canal to the lake 
Timsah. This lake is situated in the middle of the 
isthmus, beyond the mound of El Guirs. 

“This is not all. Ina country like the Isthmus 
of Suez, whose ancient fertility has disappeared in 
consequence of revolutions and wars which go 
back to the remotest antiquity, and have deprived 
the country of its natural or artificial means of 
watering, it was indispensable to provide before- 
hand for the alimentation of the numerous work- 
men engaged on the works we have just described. 
For this purpose the directors have been obliged to 
provide ovens, biscuit-making machines, mills and 


Beyond Lake Menzaleh rises a|-bolting-rooms, with a considerable supply of wheat, 


bran, ete. It has also been necessary to set up 
apparatus for forcing the sweet water up to the 
surface. This water had to be procured; and for 
this purpose use has been made of a lake which is 
fed by the Nile, and is situated at the height of 
Lake Timsah, near the middle of the isthmus, 
This lake is called Lake Maxamah. An appara- 
tus for drawing the water has been tried, and by 
means of this it is carried to the foot of the ex- 
cavations by pipes piaced in a trench, either open 
or covered. ‘The preparations completed, the open- 
ing of the canal from the Mediterranean to Lake 
Timsah is merely an affair of a few months, and 
the contractor is satisfied that he will accomplish, 
this portion of it by May of next year. 

“ The workmen will be taken from the native 
population. Three hundred Arabs are now em- 
ployed in the quarries of Mex and in the timber 
yards at Port Said. Not only have they been 
found useful in digging, but in superior kinds of 
work, such as mounting the sand-shovels. Emu- 
lation is promoted among them by the distribution 
of cards of different colours, which mark the de- 
gree of their aptitude and zeal, and entitle them to 
an increase of wages. Each one strives to obtain 
the best card, and the humiliation they feel when 
they have to descend to an inferior card, encourages 
them to the most determined and sustained efforts. 
It is useless to say that in the timber yards, pre- 
sided over by Europeans, mostly Frenchmen, the 
workmen are exposed to bad treatment. It is quite 
the reverse. ‘The works of this canal will greatly 
ameliorate the condition of those who take part iu 
them. Hence, up to the present time, engage- 
ments in the company’s service are very popular in 
Egypt. Such is the position of the works of the 
Suez canal. The constant protection of the Vice- 
roy, the sympathy of the continental governments, 
and the inviolable character of the property which 
European capital is creating on the isthmus, more 
than ever assure to this great enterprise steady 
progress and ultimate success.” 

Such, we may add, are the glowing terms in 
which our French friend describes the undertak- 
ing. With him everything is cowewr de rose. We 
hope his sanguine expectations may not be disap- 
pointed. As for the very ingenious machines which 
he is so proud of, it strikes us that we have heard 
of them before, but not being a professed engineer, 
we cannot speak positively as to their antiquity or 
their novelty. Success to the Suez canal.—Laée 
Paper, 

senatnciliipaaionincs 

Humility is the forerunner of advancement and 
honour; and ambition the harbinger of destruc- 
tion and ruin. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 101.) 
JOSHUA BROWN. 


After his journey into Jersey, Joshua Brown 
remained for several years. at home, diligently la- 
pouring for the support of his family, and in ful- 
filling his domestic and religious duties there. On 
the 7th of the Eleventh month, 1763, he lost his 
beloved wife, with whom he had lived about twenty- 
seven years in much harmony. They had had 
eleven children, eight of whom survived her. 

Having felt his mind drawn in gospel love to 


ing. In this meeting he pressed the necessity of a 
real cleansing from sin and the danger of trusting 
for salvation to having the righteousness of Christ 


Working for a Penny a day.—When in our 
boyhood we read in the Bible about the men 
working in a vineyard for a penny a day, we re- 


imputed to them, if they were not purged from the} member that it seemed like very small wages in- 


impurity of sin. That night he lodged at the house 
of James Moon, and on the 18th, was at Middle- 
town Meeting, in which he was constrained to ex- 
hort those present to an earnest labour that they 
might be found worthy of attaining that rest, which 
is the privilege of the children of God. Lodging 
with Samuel Keery, he, on the 19th, rode toa 
meeting at Makefield, wherein he was concerned 
to be an example of silence, yet, before the close 
of the meeting, found a necessity of praying for 
himself and those assembled with him. 


deed. But let us see about this. In those days a 
penny was about as large as fifteen of our cents, 
and as money was some ten times as valuable as 
now, the penny a day was as good as 150 of our 
cents, so that those men really got as good wages 
as the best men now generally have in harvest time, 
that is, a dollar and a halfa day. So also when 
that good Samaritan gave two pence to the land- 
lord to take care of the man who fell among thieves, 
you see it was equivalent to about $3, which would 


Lodging probably pay for his board two weeks in a coun- 


yisit Friends throughout Bucks Quarterly Meeting, |that night at Bernard Taylor’s, he the next day|try tavern, where board was very cheap. This 


and some parts of Jersey, and having the unity of 
his Monthly Meeting with his concern, he left home 
First mo. 29, 1765, to perform the service. The 
first day he rode twelve miles to David Brown’s, | 
at Nottingham, and the next thirty miles to the 
house of William Trimble. On the 31st he was 
at Darby Monthly Meeting, wherein he was led to 
supplicate the Almighty Father, that through his| 
power he would enable those who were then gath- | 
ered before him, to lean on Him alone for help and 
strength; and that he would furnish them such} 
offerings as would be acceptable to Him. 

Lodging that night with that faithful minister of 
Christ, William Horne, he rode the next morning, 
Second mo. Ist, into Philadelphia, where his home 
was with Joshua Emlen. He attended the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers and Elders there on the: 
2d of the month, the Meetings for Worship on the 
3d, the Meeting for Discipline on the 4th, and 
afterwards the meeting appointed for negroes. | 
During the course of these meetings he was at| 
times strengthened to minister the gospel of life to 
the people. On the 7th he crossed the Delaware 
onthe ice, and accompanied by his host Joshua 
Emlen, rode to Haddonfield to their week-day 
meeting. Here his concern led him closely to press 
those gathered to beware of covering themselves 
with any covering which was not of the Lord’s 
Spirit. He likewise exhorted them to be willing] 
to remain in the furnace, the trials and provings | 
into which their Holy Leader had plunged them, 
until thoroughly purified, they might be brought 
forth vessels to His honour, on which He might 
stamp Holiness. 

Dining with Sarah Hopkins, he rode to Joshua 
Roberts’, where he lodged. On the 8th he had a 
meeting at Chester, wherein he was measurably 
favoured. That night he lodged at the house of 
Edmund Hollingshead, where he rested the next 
day, it being the seventh of the week. Attending 
Evesham Meeting on the 10th, he lodged that night 
with William Foster, and on the 11th, was at a 
meeting in Mount Holly. Not feeling relieved 
thereby, he had one appointed for the evening, 
which was held in silence. On the 12th he was 
at Rancoeas Meeting, wherein he had service. That 
afternoon, in company with Elizabeth Smith, he 
rode into Burlington, where he lodged at the house 
of John Smith. On the 13th, with John Hoskins, 
he rode five miles into the country to a school- 
house, where a meeting was held; and, returning 
to Burlington, he was, on the 14th, at a meeting 
there. In this meeting he was engaged to press 
his hearers to close in with the offers of salvation, 
whilst the day of visitation was extended to them. 
Crossing the Delaware again on the ice to Bristol, 
he had a meeting there on the 15th. It was a 
close, exercising season. On the 16th he rode to 
the house of his friend and faithful fellow-labourer 
in the gospel, Joseph White. On the 17th, the 
first-day of the week, he was at the Falls Meet-| 





\tending the several sittings of the Quarterly Mcet- 
ling, on the 25th he crossed the Delaware river 
/once more, and rode to the house of Samuel Keery. 
\On the 26th he was at the Quarterly Meeting of 


‘on the 28th he rode homeward, and lodged at the 
house of John Lloyd. On the 29th, passing 
‘through Philadelphia, he rode to the house of| 
| William Harvey, on the Brandywine ; and on the 


‘degree of peace of mind, and thankfulness of heart 


\versies of his time, respecting religious opinions ; 


was at a meeting at Wrightstown. 


In this meet-| gift of the Samaritan was in addition to the rai- 


ing, after showing that we were by nature children} ment, the oil and wine, and to the promise to pay 
of wrath, he urged the necessity of witnessing ajany thing more that the landlord might expend. 
change of heart, through the powerful working of} By the same reckoning, how much was that box 


the gift and grace of God, mercifully afforded unto 
all men. Going that night to Samuel Wilson's, 
he the next day had a meeting at Plumsted. Here- 
in he set forth the goodness of God in creating 
man in a state of innocence, the sorrowful fall of 
man, and the continuation of God's favour to him, 
in opening for him a way of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. That night he lodged with his aged 
friend, Hugh Ely. The next day, the 22d, at a 
meeting at Buckingham, he was led to show the 
necessity of following the Lord in all his requirings, 
however foolish to man’s wisdom they might ap- 
pear. Lodging with Samuel Keery, he the next 
morning rode to Bristol, and crossing over the 
Delaware, attended the Quarterly Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, held at Burlington. In this 
meeting he recommended true inward labour after 
a quiet, watchful state of mind, in which they 
might receive ability to judge themselves, and also 
a capacity to administer help to others. After at- 


Ministers and Elders, held at Wrightstown. Here) 
the favour of experiencing a being engrafted into) 
the true and living Vine was commented on, and 
also the necessity of abiding therein, and of wit- 
nessing the pruning hand of the great Vine-dresser 
to keep down all the puttings forth of the first 
nature. At the close of the Quarterly Meeting, 


30th, reached his own residence. He says,!| 
“Through mercy I found my children and family 
well in health, and I was favoured with a good) 


to the great Master, who had preserved in health, 
and measurably favoured with his presence, ena- 
bling me to perform this visit.” 

On the 10th day of the Ninth month, 1767, 
Joshua Brown was married to Zillah Maule, widow 





‘of Thomas Maule, of Radnor, and daughter of 


Daniel Walker, of the Great Valley. 
(To be continued.) 


anonsisnsitiiitianie 

Laboriously Doing Nothing.—lIt is related of| 
Hugo Grotius, a man of great genius, industry, and| 
learning, who engaged strenuously, iu the contro- 





by which he was brought into great trouble and | 
perplexity; that he replied to one who admired his 
great industry, to this effect: “Ah! 1 have con- 


of “ very costly” ointment worth, which Mary used 
upon the Saviour? When the disciples asked if 
they should buy 200 penny-worth of bread, how 
many loaves were they calculating for, at about 6 
cents a loaf—a large price in those days? Re- 
member to reckon money worth ten times as much 
as now, and to call a penny-worth 15 cents.— 


Am. Ag. 


Pride.—Survey the things that raise your pride; 
consider how vain they are. Isit silver and gold? 
The dust of the earth! perishing treasures! poor 
comforters in an hour of inward distress, of sick- 
ness or death! Is it beauty, and youth, and 
strength? What withering flowers are all those! 
what gay and dying vanities, that are wasting 
hourly, and may be blasted with an east wind! Is 
it honour and fame among men? What an empty 
thing is the breath of mortals! how subject to 
change! How unjust and feeble a foundation! Is 
it high birth that makes you proud and scornful? 
This is the honour of your ancestors more than 
your own, and perhaps it was not raised at first 
upon virtue or true merit; then it is a worthless 
thing indeed! Is it your wisdom and knowledge 
that puffs you up with conceit? It is a sign you 
lack one large branch of it; that is, the knowledge 
of yourself, for that would make you humble.— 
Watts. 


——~+o____ 





How the London Times is printed—They use 
nine tons of paper a day—enough to reach to Dover, 
eighty-three miles. The water to wet the paper 
is raised by an engine, and going through a perfo- 
rated zine cylinder, falls on an endless blanket, 
and wets twenty-four sheets at atime. They use 
twenty-seven kegs, or two tons of ink, a week. 
Moulds for electrotyping are made of papier-mache, 
from which lead impressions are taken, and ready 
for use in a half an hour—can take six plates from 
a mould : the manner of doing it without burning 
the mould is a secret ; save six hours by electro- 
typing. Have an eight-cylinder Applegath press, 
that takes twelve thousand five hundred impressions, 
and a Hoe’s ten cylinder, that turns out sixteen 
thousand four hundred in nine hours, working six 
men. ‘The latter press, moving horizontally, is not 
near as complicated as the former. They prefer Ap- 
plegath's, as it does its business more neatly. Km- 
ploy 360 men and issue 55,000 copies; have a 
mau who counts 300 a minute, and they are all 
delivered five minutes after the stoppage of the 
press, 


a ee 


Positiveness is a certain evidence of a weak judg- 


sumed much of my life, in laboriously doing no-| ment, and obstinate persons usually regard neither 


thing.” 


truth in contradicting, nor benefit in disputing. 
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The Lehigh Valley. 
Within the last three or four years the Lehigh 


Valley railroad, from Easton to Mauch Chunk, has 


been opened to passenger travel as well as to coal 


tonnage, thus affording favourable opportunity to 


outsiders to witness the richest and most inviting 
valley in the world. This road, for its entire 
length, is studded with furnaces, forges, and iron- 


works, and additions are steadily made to their! 


number. A night ride along its line from Easton 
up is greatly enlivened by the brilliant lights from 
the tops of their stacks. The Lehigh valley has 
become the centre of iron-making in the United 
States. There are now in full operation in it 
twenty or more iron furnaces, all of them fully em- 
ployed, and several more preparing to go into 
blast. There are, here and there, works in other 
sections of the Union, but in no other quarter have 
they been put in operation so rapidly as here, and 
at no other place is iron of better or equal quality 
made for the price. The several ingredients are 
at easy command and in great abundance. The 
various ores, the coal, and the lime, are all favour- 
ably located, and point to the Lehigh valley as a 
location by nature especially designed for the ma- 
nufacture of this great staple. The facilities of 
outlet, to all the great markets of the country, is 


equally favourable, and between the produce of 


iron and coal, promise to the carrying companies 
of the region a growing and most lucrative busi- 
ness. The Lehigh Valley railroad, the Beaver 


Meadow’ railroad, the Hazleton, and the Lehigh | 


canal, all, in some measure, competing works for 


disastrous revolution. The lack of coal would ope- | was grappling in death with the polish lancer, * 
rate like a paralysis on all human energy. Its * On the summit of the ridge, where the ground 


|production aud cheap access to market are, there- | was cumbered with dead, and trodden fetlock-dee 


fore, matters of the first importance, and shouldjin mud and gore by the frequent rush of rival 
enlist the liveliest interest and support in its behalf. |cavalry, the thick-stewn corpses of the Imperial 
—_>—— |Guard, pointed out the spot where Napoleon had 

The Rock a Safe Abiding Place——The Lord |heen defeated. Here, in column, that favored corps, 
Almighty is drawing near to judgment, and will/on whom his last chances rested, had been an- 


judge in righteousness, according to the root in pjhilated ; and the advance and repulse of the 


which every one grows, and the fruit they bring |Guard was traceable by a mass of fallen Frenchmen, 
forth. All the worshippers in the outward court |[n the hollow below, the last struggle of France, 
will be trodden down under his judgments, and |had been vainly made ; for there the Old Guard 
made desolate. Therefore, in his name that lives | attempted to meet the British, and afford time to 


for ever, I say unto you everywhere, be inward, their disorganized companions to rally. 
haste inward into the Divine nature, in which alone 


will be a safe abiding place, in the dreadful day| A New Mace of Men in South America — 
that comes on apace. In his name I warn all who Professor Newberry, in his paper, read before 
have gone from the obedience to the daily cross of the American Scientific Association at Newport, 
Christ Jesus, and abide not in the holy watch, and | Rhode Island, gave a vivid description of the geo- 
thereby have got into a false liberty, in their ways, |graphical features of the great plateaux sweeping 
words, conversations, meats, drink and apparel, to east and west from the Rocky Mountains, illustrated 
return speedily, under the operation of the spiritual, |by coloured drawings. His well-browned, fiercely. 
circumcising knife, that all which offends the Lord, | bearded face, gave evidence of the effect of the 
and grieves his good Spirit given to profit withal, sun and the winds on the vast trecless plains that 
may be effectually removed, and you brought into skirt the Colorado. He incidentally gave a most 
your first fear, awe, and holy watchfulness in the | interesting description of that strange people, the 
light of the Lamb. So will the Lord be with you, Moqui, whose cities we have seen in New Mexico, 
in the day of the dreadful overthrow, when both and but a small remnant of whom now exist. They 
the sandy foundations, and the buildings thereon, belong to a hitherto unknown race. Professor 
will fall together. ‘Therefore, in the name of Al-| Newberry thinks they may be the remains of the 
mighty God, and in the sense of the majesty of Aztecs, who ruled that region on its discovery by 
his glorious presence, I cry to you, To the rock, the Spaniards. From the characteristics, however, 
'l'o the rock, ‘Io the rock, so will the Lord favour of the melancholy remnant who now exist, it seems 








the same trade, are severally in the enjoyment of | Yo, and compass you, and make you sing of his) 
a business that puts their securities among the most | PT@lse ; here is safety, food and water, heavenly 
favoured on the market. What this business and|@d never-failing—Charies Marshall. 

the resulting profits may be in the course of the 
next ten years, it would be difficult to estimate. 





Waterloo the Day after the Battle——On a sur- 


more probable that they are to be referred to the 
Toltecs, who were displaced by the Aztecs. 

Prof. Newberry describes them asa race ap- 
parently entirely distinct from any other Indians 
on this continent. They are smaller, have a dis- 


While old coal mines are industriously worked, |face of two square miles, it was ascertained that |tinct conformation of the skull and face, and are 


new ones are continually coming into use, and with |fifty thousand men and horses were lying! The 
an increase of product of a million a year, outlets| luxurious crop of ripe grain which had covered the 
for tonnage will hardly keep up with the demand |field of battle, was reduced to litter, and beaten 
for them. Gradually but rapidly coal has, for the |into the earth; and the surface trodden down by the 


'peaceful agriculturists. They weave cloth, work 
with implements of stone, and build towns of stone, 
and mortar, on the mountain table-lands which 
rise eight hundred or one thousand feet above the 


last generation, been establishing itself as the uni-| cavalry, and furrowed deeply by the cannon wheels, /owland plateaux. They build walls round their 





versal motor of the social mechanism. As has been |strewed with many a relic of the fight. Helmets 
truly said, “it warms and lights our houses, cooks/and cuirasses, shattered fire-arms and broken 
our food, spins, weaves, dyes and washes our clothes, | swords ; all the variety of military ornaments, 
illuminates our streets, bears our letters and our-|lancer caps and Highland bonnets; uniforms of 
selves swiftly over land and sea, makes our paper, every colour, plume and pennon; musical instru- 
prints our books and journals—in a word, what;ments, the apparatus of artillery, drums, and 
does it not do forus? What movement, in the vast bugles ; but why dwell on the harrowing picture of 
and complicated machinery of modern society is|a foughten field ?—each and every ruinous display 
uot dependent on coal? Should this motive force | bore mute testimony to the misery of such a battle. 
be now, or at any future time, withdrawn, what|* * 


would be the effect on the world? Locomotion and |scene of death be heightened, it would be by witness- | 


the transmission of letters would instantly return to | ing the researches of the living, amid its desolation, 
the rates of fifty years ago. Our ocean and river|for the objects of their love. Mothers, and wives, 


steamers would speedily be rotting at our wharves, | and children, for days were occupied in that mourn- | 


and our rail cars stand motionless and useless on |ful duty ; and the confu-ion of the corpses —friend 
their tracks, for all the accessible forests would | and foe intermingled as they were—often rendered 
speedily disappear under the immense demand. the attempt at recognizing individuals difficult, and 
New Orleans would again be a fortnight from New|in some cases impossible. * * 


fornia be almost lost sight of. Here and there the|the spot some British square had occupied, exposed 
dim light of an oil-fed lamp would twinkle through | for hours to the murderous fire of a French bat- 
the streets as of old, instead of the brilliant andjtery. Outside, lancer and cuirassier were scat- 
abundant light afforded by gas. Books and news-|tered thickly on the earth. Madly attempting to 
papers would forthwith rise to a cost entirely be-|force the serried bayonets of the British, they had 
youd the reach of the million. Even that primary | fallen in the bootless essay by the musketry of the 
element of home comfort, and, in fact, of all culti-|inner files. Farther on, you trace the spot where the 
vated and pleasurable existence—warmth—would |cavalry of France and England had encountered ; 
be wholly unattainable by the mass of mankind, |chasseur and hussar were intermingled ; and the 
and ere long be beyond the reach of all.” And what | heavy Norman horses of the Imperial Guard were 
would become of the rapid and cheap multiplica-| interspersed with the gray chargers which had ear- 
tion of books which are wholly dependent on coal-|ried Aibion’s chivalry. Here the Highlander and 
fed steam, if coal were withdrawn? Every intc- traileur lay, side by side, together; and the heavy 
rest of society and humanity would undergo a dragoon, with green Erin’s badge upon his helmet 





Could the melancholy appearance of this’ 


In many places | 
York; England a month from America, and Cali-|the dead lay four deep upon each other, marking| 


\towns, and their only means of ingress and egress 
|is by ladders, which they draw after them when 
ithey enter the town. There are seven of these small 
towns still inhabited by this fast-fading race. But 
\their ruins extend over the whole valley of the San 
Juan—apparently ruins of a race once numbering 
‘millions of men and many of them (the towns) 
‘five hundred or one thousand years old. 


oncseasialilliniannes 
Many of the truly pious have been called to finish 
\their course without those vivid and transporting 
joys which others have experienced. It frequently, 
jand perhaps generally happens, that the diseases 
which terminate in dissolution, so affect the frame, 
|as by a certain law of nature, to disturb or impede 
the regular movements of the mind. We have no 
right in such cases to expect miracles. When the 
Christian, whose strength is exhausted, whose 
nerves are shattered, and whose whole frame is 
worn down with sharp pain, or long protracted 
sickness, finds himself unable to meditate or pray 
with that fixedness or fervour of soul, which he 
jhas often experienced heretofore; his hope may 
still be firm and steadfast, while with broken, fal- 
tering accents, he appropriates the language of the 
Psalmist—“ My heart and my flesh faileth ; but 
|\God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
forever.” 





sacsiilliiitaoapiie 
Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
a thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so carefully 
ito cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and let the 
perfumes exhale to heaven in grateful adoration to 
Him, who gave the rose to bloom. 
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Selected. 


Friends, I warn you, in the presence of the living} out asking every one of the family, “‘ Where’s that 


God, not to speak of the things of God out of the 
fear of God, at random, in a presumptuous mind, 


Proud boasters are excluded out of the kingdom of|In such a house—and it need not be large—you 


God, and with the light of Christ condemned, and 
they are judged by the life that gave forth the 
Scriptures. ‘lherefore, to you this is the word of 
the Lord, Wait in the light with which Christ hath 
enlightened every one of you; love it, and ye 
shall have the light of life; and it will bring 
you to stand in the counsel of God, aud keep 
you from all wicked ways. Withit ye will see all 
the enchanters, false prophets, who speak a divina- 
tion of their own brain, whose minds are turned 
from the light of Christ; with this light are they 
condemned. All whose minds are turned from it, 
and hate it, whose deeds are evil, are condemned 
with this light, though they may make a profes- 
sion of the words, which proceeded from the light, 
from them who lived and walked init. They that 
turn from it, and hate this light, making a profes- 
sion of their words that dwelt in it, and hate them 
that walk in it now, Ob! high deceit, all such are to 
be condemned with the light. ‘They that hate the 
light, and deny it, though they may profess the 
words that proceeded from the light, and be full 
of them, they turn no people from their wicked 
ways, for in the counsel of God they stand not. 
Every one in your measures, wait and walk in 
the life which gave forth the Scriptures, which will 
open them to you; else I do deny you all, and you 
are to be turned away from, as having the form, 
but not the power. Know the life and power of 
(God in one another; but that knowledge in the form 
without the life we deny, though it be never so 


finely painted, and the harlot be never so beautiful.|physician to the Emperor of Russia, attentively 


This is the harlot who dresseth herself with the 
words that proceeded from the Light, who perse- 
cuteth them who dwell in the light; with the words 
that proceeded from the light doth she clothe her- 
self, and is harlotted from the life; and all that 
the brings forth, is contrary to the light. 


with this light ye will see the mother of harlots, 
where she is and what she is joined to. The light 
is that by which ye come to see; he that walketh 
in it, stumbleth not. I charge you every one in 
the presence of the living God, to take heed to the 
light. Loving it, it is your teacher; hating it, it 
is your condemnation. 1653. G. F. 
+1. 
Furmers’ Tools and Tool House.—Every farmer 
should have a good supply of tools, not only ploughs, 
harrows, cultivators, reapers and mowers, with the 
seythes, forks, rakes, spades and shovels, which no 
good farmer can do without; but the smaller, 
though no less useful kinds, that are so handy 
when the larger ones get broken or out of order, 
or when it becomes necessary to make a nice new 
fence or gate, or repair the thousand and one things 
that need fixing up about the premises. If the 
farmer must go to the carpenter or blacksmith for 
every little repair that is needed, he will lose a 
great deal of time, aud often at a season when a 
day’s work is worth a whole week's at another time. 
The first essentials for the proper keeping of 
tools is a good tool-house, with a door and good 
lock and key. If every one about a farm works 
when he chooses with edged tools, they will not 
long have an edge. It is better to let one man do 





But if} plete reform in lighting the hospitals of Russia, and 
ye love this light, and your minds be guided by it| with the most beneficial results. 
to see the face of Jesus, and Him the Head, then|by the cholera, it was universally found that the 


|prevalent among the children of the poor, this is 


proper place, where you can find it at once, with-jage. Light is now more valued, for its influence 


is better understood than was the case fifty years 
ago; and the most gratifying results have followed. 
But we are not at the end of city improvements 
yet; as it is felt, in almost all our cities, that if 
the streets (even the broadest of them) were twice 


their present width, a general benefit would be the 
result. 






























saw ?” or ** Where’s that hatchet!” and then dis- 
covering that it must be sharpened before using. 


can put up a carpenter’s bench, with screw. ‘Ihe 
latter will cost but a few shillings. Have a little 
rack on the wall behind it, in which to put your 
half dozen chisels and gouges, screw-driver, Xc., 
and above it hang your ripping, cross-cut and 
tenon-saws. These, with a set of planes, braces 
and bits, whetstone, square, hammer and hatchet, 
will do well for a beginning, not, however, forget- 
ing a few good augers. When you need more tools, 
buy them; but with those named you can repair 
almost anything of wood. A vice for iron work 
will be found of great use, and may be put up at 
one end of the room, having a good three-inch 
plank for a bench top. A twenty-five pound vice 
will do, but a heavier one is better. With it you 
need a chipping-hammer, two cold-chisels, and two 
or three bastard-cut files, the largest a fourteen- 
inch flat. One may be a half-round twelve-inch. 
The “iron” tools will not come into use as often as 
the others, but will be sometimes found very neces- 
sary. 

Put all these tools in the best order, and keep 
them so. Let no rust disfigure them. Rust is best 
prevented by the use of a little tallow rubbed over 
them occasionally, and moisture not allowed to en- 
ter where they are. Profit by these suggestions, 
and you will always find your tools most valuable 
and pleasant friends, provided you are not troubled 
with borrowers.—Ohto Furmer. 


Bo 


1718, Advised that nothing be done through 
strife and contention, or vain glory, murmuring or 
disputing ; but in the spirit of meekness, love and 
humility, carry yourselves towards one another. 
And ye younger brethren, endeavour to know your 
places, as living members of one body, and pre- 
serve a due regard to your elders in Christ Jesus. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the exact position of 
the Roman Pontiff at the present juncture, or how 
long and how far he is likely to retain possession 
of his temporal kingdom and power. From the 
last accounts, it would appear that the native in- 
habitants of the provinces which have heretofore 
been subject to his sovereign authority, have mani- 
fested a decided inclination, if not a determination, 
to transfer their allegiance to Victor Emmanuel, 
now king of Italy; and that they are prevented 
from so doing only by the presence and active in- 
terference of the French troops. The government 
of imperious cardinals and crafty priests has be- 
come hateful and intolerable to them; and so far 
as the oversight or indifference of the foreign sol- 
diers will admit, they appear to embrace every op- 
portunity to make their feelings known and felt by 
the Pope, and their mitred oppressors. 

There is much speculation indulged, as to whether 
the overthrow of the Papacy is at hand; and 
many, judging from its present crippled and pre- 
carious condition are sanguine in their predictions 
of the speedy and final termination of this unright- 
eous system of priestcraft and despotic power. But 
the Papacy has at different times been in a worse 
condition than it is now, and what is surprising, 
has always been humiliated and punished, by its 
own spiritual children, those who, according to 
their faith, looked upon the Pope as Christ’s vice- 
gerent upon earth. Rome has been sacked, and 
the Pope taken prisoner or driven into exile again 
and again, by generals with armies professing the 
Romish religion. There have been long interreg- 
nums, during which there was no Pope, and again, 
for years there have been two Popes—each selected 
by cardinals—holding their separate courts, and 
fulminating their excommunicating bulls against 
each other. In 1800, the papal chair was vacant 
for near a year, Pius VL, having died at Valeu- 
cia, au exile and a prisoner. The popular fury 
and libertinism of the French republicans inocu- 


aad ail iated the impulsive Italians, and rendered their 
The health statistics of all civilized countries have|country unsafe for the arrogant pretensions of a 


improved greatly during the past century. ‘This! Poutiff, and even for the consistory to meet to choose 
may be justly regarded as due to the superior con-|a successor, uutil the cardinals could avail them- 
struction of houses, by admitting more light into|selves of the presence of a Russian army, wh m 
them. The old-fashioned dwellings were built with|they looked upon as schismatics, in order to shut 
narrow dwarfish windows; and as glass, until with-| themselves up in conclave, and select some one who 
in recent years, was very dear, its application to} would be willing to accept the then barren and 
windows was proportionably limited. Dweliing}dangerous honour. Hardly had the new wearer of 





Useful Fffects of Light.—Sir James Wylie, late 


studied the effects of light as a curative agent in 
the hospitals of St. Petersburg: and he discovered 
that the number of patients who were cured in rooms 
properly lighted, was four times greater than that 
of those confined in dark rooms. ‘I'bis led to a com- 


In all cities visited 


greatest number of deaths took place in narrow 
streets, and on the sides of those having a northern 
exposure, where the salutary beams of the sun were 
excluded. ‘he inhabitants of the southern slopes 
of mountains are better developed and more healthy 
than those who live on the northern sides; while 
those who dwell in secluded valleys are generally 
subject to peculiar diseases and deformities of per- 
son. These different results are due to the agency 
of light, without a full supply of which, plauts and 
animals maintain but a sickly and feeble existence. 
Ewinent physicians have observed that partially de- 
formed children have been restored by exposure 
to the sun and the open air. As scrofula is most 


attributed by many persons to their living in dark 
and confined houses; such diseases being most com- 
mon among those residing in underground tene- 
ments. 


all the work of this kind, and he will find it neces-| houses of the present day are generally built with! the tiara succeeded in persuading the catholic pow- 


sary to keep all the toolsin good order; for it must} 
recollected that dull tools will never do good 


windows of four times the dimensions of those be-|ers to restore the curtailed states of the church, 
longing to the olden times; and the streets of our| when they were again seized upon by Napoleon the 


work, neither will a good workman use such. A cities—upon which houses depend so much for their} First, who seemed well-disposed to wring out the 
tool-house enables you to keep everything in ae made much wider than those of a past|/remaining life-blood of the Papal power, by the 
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rigor with which he enforced the requisitions of the 
treaty of Tolentino. The French minister at Rome, 
in writing to Napoleon, says: “ The levy of thirty 
millions which Rome has bound herself to pay by 
the treaty of Tolentino, has drained out all the blood 
that was left in the veins of the old carcass. We 
will burn it to death over a slow fire. It will fall 
of itself.” 

Three times, since this declaration of the French 
minister, has this wicked, mysterious power been 
resuscitated, and again been apparently brought 
near to destruction; the last time being in 1848, 
when the people of Rome rose in rebellion, mur- 
dered Count Rossi, the Prime Minister, and so) 
threatened the Pope, that he was glad to escape in! 
disguise as a footman on a coach-box, and leave 
the “ Eternal City” to the tender mercies of the 
excited populace, with Garibaldi at their head. It 
was then that the French Emperor claimed the 
right as “the eldest son of the church” to inter- 
fere on behalf of the dethroned and exiled Pontiff, 
and once more brought him back to issue his spiritual 
and temporal mandates from within the walls of) 
the Vatican. 

From that time to the present, the real support 
of the Pope’s temporal kingdom has been the 
bayonets of France; and although Louis Napoleon 
has advised him to abandon all his claims as an 
earthly prince, there is no probability he will vol- 
untarily do so; and such is the power he still exer- 
cises over the minds and consciences of the sub- 
jects of the great Catholic Sovereigns of Europe,’ 
that they will be loth to do anything that may 
incite him to employ it to create discontent and_| 
revolution among their subjects, lest it finally 
lead to the subversion of their own authority. In 
the mean time, this marvellous system of antichrist! 
shows that it changes not in its pretensions, or in| 
the mystery of iniquity, by which it seeks to main- 
tain its hold upon its blinded and superstitious ad- 
herents. It is probable that most people in our 
country suppose that the sale of indulgences has 
long since ceased, and that even the Pope, in these 
days of light and knowledge, would hardly dare| 
publicly to proclaim his readiness to sell to who- 
ever would buy, the right to sin with impunity, and! 
a clear passport to heaven, without reference to) 

what kind of life may be led, from the time of| 





purchase to the day of death. Such, however, is| 
not the case. In the Presbyterian, we find the 
following advertisement, which shows that the 
trade is still recognized by the Catholics as a legi- 
timate one, and that in the present distressed state 


of the Pontiff and his court, his wares may be| 


bought cheap. The Presbyterian says :— 


That it is a genuine pronunciamento, is evidenced by 
the fact that it is taken from the Tablet, the organ of 





| cient accuracy to show that the 303 electoral votes will 


| riods. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—Liverpool dates to the 17th ult. 
The minimum rate of discount was raised by the Bank 
of England, on the 15th ult., to six per cent. This 
movement was telegraphed to the Bank of France, and 
the contemplated withdrawal of more gold from the 
Bank of England by that bank was suspended. The 
London money market was stringent. Three months’ 
paper was not negotiable below 7 per cent., and six 
mouths’ paper at 8 per cent. Consols, 933.93}. The 
Liverpool markets were without material change. 
The French Empress Eugenie arrived in London on 
the 14th. She was about to visit Scotland on account 
of impaired health. 
It is said that England and France have concluded a 
treaty with China. The combined forces advanced 
within twelve miles of Pekin. The Emperor at first re- 
fused to attach his seal, but finally yielded to the de- 
mand. 
The position of Italian affairs was unchanged. All 
Italy may now be considered as under the government 
of Victor Emmanuel, except the territory still held by 
the Pope, and Venetia. The united government is now 
composed of Sardinia, Lombardy, Naples, Sicily, Tus- 
cany, Modena, and Parma, having about 100,000 square 
miles, and 20,000,000 of inhabitants. The government 
will be a constitutional monarchy, and the expectation is 
general, that the remaining provinces—the States of the 
Church and Venetia—will sooner or later be relieved of 
their present enthralment, and form a portion of united 
Italy. 
Unitep States. —Congress convened on the 3d inst., 
quorums being present in both Houses. The two Sena- 
tors from South Carolina having resigned their seats, 
were not present; all the Representatives from that 
State, except one member, were in attendance. Inform- 
ation being received that the President's message would 
not be sent to Congress that day, both Houses ad- 
journed, after transacting some unimportant business. 
On the 4th the message was read in both houses. It 
attributes the secession movement to aggressions of the 
North upon the slave interest ; advises the repeal of all 
acts which give offence to the South; and the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution, expressly recog- 
nizing the right of property in slaves wherever it now, 
or may hereafter exist: the duty of protecting this right 
in the territories: and declaring all State laws embar- 
rassing the carrying out of the Fugitive Slave Law, as 
unconstitutional, 

The Electoral Vote-—The result of the Presidential 
election in all the States is now ascertained with suffi- 


be divided as follows, viz: Lincoln, 180; Breckinridge, 
78; Bell, 33; Douglas, 12. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 229. The pro- 
gressive growth of this city is shown in the following 
statement of the number of dwellings at different pe- 

In 1810, there were in the entire county 16,682; 
in 1820, 20,565; in 1830, 27,968; in 1840, 53,078; in 
1850, 60,278; and in 1860, 89,978. 

The Secession Movement.—A special despatch from 
Washington to the Charleston Courier says, that the 
President hopes that Sou h Carolina will appreciate the 
| delicacy of his position, and will not compel him to use 
force in the collection of the revenue, but he will main- 
tain the laws, and protect public property under any 
circumstances. The Florida Legislature have passed 
unanimously a bill calling a State convention to assem- 








the Papacy in London, and that it has Cardinal Wise- 
man’s name at the head of it, and that of the Vicar- 
general at the foot of it—both agents of the firm. Here 
it is: 

“Fellow Catholics—Pius IX., our common Father, sur- 
rounded by a host of enemies, and unsustained by the 
great Catholic Powers, appeals to the loyalty and devo- 
tion of all his children for combined aid. While infi- 
dels, Protestants, and dissenters are combining to enrich 
the piratical invader of Sicily, will the Catholics of Eng- 
land refuse a penny a week to the sacred cause of their 
persecuted Father ?” 

And for help given in the coin current of Queen Vic- 
toria, the pontiff pays with large drafts on Paradise. 
The inducements are: 

“Firstly. A Plenary Indulgence upon the day of Re- 
ception; upon the 2d of August, the Feast of St. Peter's 
Chains, the Patron Feast of the Association ; upon the 
29th of June, the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul; and at 
the point of death, for all the members. Secondly. An 
Indulgence of Seven Years on any four Feast days named 
by the Ordinary of the District. Thirdly. An Indul- 
gence of One Hundred Days for every good work per- 
formed by the Members of the Association.” 


ble on the 3d proximo. ‘That of Georgia has authorized 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks, and 
has also suspended the legal collection of all debts for 
one year. The Charleston Mercury publishes a bill, 
which is to be brought before the Legislature of South 
Carolina, proclaiming all free negroes to be slaves on 


and after the Ist of next month, the free coloured popu- 
lation to be sold at public auction, and the proceeds to 
be applied to the tax funds of the various counties. The 
number of this class of persons in South Carolina, in 


1850, was 8956. 


The Revenue-—The balance in the U. S. treasury, at 
The revenue 
from customs has greatly declined within the last few 
weeks, so that without a new loan there will probably 
soon be a difficulty in meeting the demands on the trea- 


the close of last week, was $3,456,000. 


sury. 


Curtailment of Business.—The cotton manufacturers 
of Philadelphia, have mostly agreed to run their mills half 
In Bridge- 


time until a revival of demand takes place. 


port, Conn., upwards of 1000 employees are out of work 
and in New Haven, 2000. 


the winter. 


Miscellancous.—Murine Losses.—The number of Ame- 


rican sea-going vessels, reported as totally lost and 


The prospect is, that many 
branches of business will be greatly depressed through 


missing during the past month, amounts to 37, and their 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $560,000. 

British Marine Losses in 1859.—The loss of property 
caused by wrecks on the British coasts, in 1859, amounts 
to $10,000,000. There were 1415 vessels lost and dis- 
abled, on board which were 10,538 persons, exclusive of 
passengers ; of these, 1645 were drowned. This is the 
largest number on record that have perished in any one 

ear. 

: Tobacco Forbidden in French Colleges.—The Minister of 
Public Instruction has received so many complaints re- 
specting the use of tobacco and cigars by the students 
in the French colleges, and the injurious effects of the 
weed on their physical and mental development, that he 
is said to be about to interdict the use of tobacco, in any 
form, in the educational establishments of France. 

A Profitable Article—The income to the French go- 
vernment from tobacco, nearly one half of which is from 
the United States and Cuba, was, last year, about $36,- 
000,000. 

Census Returns.—Georgia has a population of 1,075,- 
977, being an increase of 169,978 in ten years; that of 
Kentucky is returned as 1,156,000. Nashville, Tenn., 
has 23,757 inhabitants, being an increase of 12,197 in 
ten years. 

Second Crop of Corn in Texas.—The Galveston (Texas) 
Civilian says :—“ The aboriginal festival, known as the 
green-corn dance, may be celebrated semi-annually in 
Texas. We have already noticed the second crop of 
roasting ears this season on the Rio Grande. The Ad- 
vocate mentions the second crop of corn grown this sea- 
son by Capt. James Scott, of Victoria county. The crop 
was planted in Eighth month, and is now safe from frost, 
making about forty bushels to the acre, besides a fine 
yield of fodder.” 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 3d inst. Mew York—The money market very strin- 
gent; discounts obtained with difficulty at 12 to 18 per 
cent. The wheat market dull, and prices lower; 97,000 
bushels were sold, at $1.05 a $1.07 for Chicago spring, 
and $1.20 a $1.30 for red Western. Philadelphia—Prime 
red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25; white, $1.28 a $1.38; corn, 
65 cts.; oats, 33 cts. 34 cts. Baltimore—Red wheat, 
$1.10 a $1.15; white, $1.20 a $1.40; corn, old, white, 
60 cts. a 61 cts. Cincinnati—Flour, $4.20 a $4.30; 
hogs, $5.25. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Ed. Bonsall, 
senr., and Richard Schooley, $2 each, vol. 34, for Benj. 
Harrison and Jos. Lynch, $2 each, vol. 33, for William 
Fisher, $3, to 52, vol. 34, for Jehu Allman, $4, vols. 33 
and 34 ; from Ezekiel Bundy, agt., O., for Wm. Green, $5, 
to 27, vol. 35, for Nathan Hall, $4, to 14, vol. 35, for Manoah 
Heartley, $2, to 16, vol. 35, for Robt. Plummer, $2, vol. 
33, for Jesse Bailey, jr., $2, vol. 34; from David Buffum, 
R. L., $2, vol. 33; from John Boadle, Mass., $2, vol. 34; 
from Geo. Gilbert, agt., Pa., $2, vol. 34, for Amos Cope, 
$2, vol. 34, for Elizabeth W. Cope, $2, vol 34. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted at this Institution a Female Teacher, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, competent to give instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of an English education. 

Apply to Saran Ann Fett, Resecca B, Cope, BeuLad 
S. Morris, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to Amy AL- 
BERTSON, at the school, adjoining Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 
















WANTED. 
A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address, JoserH H. SaTTertsalirts, 
Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Diep, on the 19th ult., Resecca Auitex, widow of 
Charles Allen, aged nearly seventy-nine years ; & beloved 
and valued member, and for many years an overseer and 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Southern District. In profession and practice, 
this dear Friend was a firm and consistent supporter of 
the doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society to 
the end of her pilgrimage, and as she expressed near 
the close of life, it was her “ desire that ber example 
should not encourage any in wrong things.” Through 
much bodily weakness and at times suffering, her mivd 
was preserved clear and bright, and calmness was the 
covering of her spirit. She was sensible that her end 
was approaching, and we doubt not that through the 
mercy of her Redeemer, in whom was her hope an 
trust, an entrance has been granted her into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. “ He that 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
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